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and therefore his successors had received a spiritual authority which 
might affect secular affairs; and (4) the interpretation of the "Donation 
of Constantine." These several points are examined with the aid of the 
earlier canonical collections, the "Decretals" of Gregory IX but espec- 
ially the decretal letters of Innocent III. It is made clear that even the 
great "arbiter of Christendom," Innocent III, makes no pretension in 
his letters to a general political supremacy, that he makes no claim to 
act as one who possesses a political authority over a temporal sovereign. 
He appears simply to claim the right to exercise a spiritual jurisdiction 
over the transgressions of a temporal prince in the same way as over 
the sins of any other subject of the church, and also over such cases of 
controversy as are, according to the canon law, transferable from a tem- 
poral to an ecclesiastical tribunal. It was only by virtue of his position 
as spiritual sovereign that the Pope asserted his authority over temporal 
rulers ; and hence in the height of its power the Papacy still claimed to 
be acting strictly in accordance with the "Gelasian theory." 

The attempt has been made, in this somewhat extended review, to 
indicate the distinctive subject-matter of this work and the method 
pursued in its investigation, as well as some of the more important con- 
clusions drawn. It can hardly be claimed that these conclusions bear 
the marks of striking novelty, or will tend to modify greatly the opinions 
of the student familiar with the history of legal and political literature; 
but there are few historical students whose views will not be clarified 
and made more definite by following the remarkably interesting and lucid 
treatment of the subject as presented in these pages. There are certain 
critical suggestions which might be made — for example, regarding the 
ambiguity attached to the term jus gentium, and the extent to which 
the study of the civil law was pursued before the twelfth century — 
but these would be relatively unimportant in comparison with the unmis- 
takable merits of this work as a whole. 

William C. Morey. 



Through Afro-America. An English Reading of the Race Prob- 
lem. By William Archer. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1910. Pp. xvi, 295.) 

The portion of this book which is devoted to the subject of its title 
embraces the first 244 pages. Here we have the somewhat more than 
casual observations of a fair-minded Englishman upon the Southern 
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aspects of the American race problem. In addition to a trip through 
certain portions of the South, Mr. Archer has fortified himself with the 
books and opinions of others. 

In a few sentences the author exhibits an appreciation of the abiding, 
fundamental character of the problem such as is not attained by half the 
writers who discuss it — whether from the viewpoint of the North, the 
South or Europe. "The truth is," he writes, "it seems to me that no 
race problem, properly so called, arises until two races are found occupy- 
ing the same territory in such an approach to equal numbers as to 
make it a serious question which colour shall ultimately predominate" 
(p. xi). Again: "The Southern states of North America at present offer 
to the world a spectacle unexampled in history. It is the spectacle of 
two races, at the opposite extremes of the colour scale, forced to live 
together in numbers not far from equal, on a theoretic basis of political 
equality. In other regions where white men and black have come into 
close contact, the circumstances have been, and are, essentially differ- 
ent" (p. 187). And: "The situation in Jamaica, in fact, has scarcely an 
element in common with that of the Southern states" (p. 274). 

The tone of Mr. Archer's discussion is in keeping with this frank reali- 
zation and acceptance of the fundamentals of his subjects. It is, there- 
fore, in agreeable contrast to that of the man who attempts to read les- 
sons to the Southern people out of the depths of an experience confined to 
sections or places where no race problem exists, in any real sense — either 
because of the races themselves, or because of their relative numbers, or 
because of the presence or absence of factors which are of the very essence 
of such problems. Mr. Archer is equally candid in his criticism of cer- 
tain Southern attitudes and customs — not always, however, realizing 
that they are the inevitable outcome of the very conditions for the exist- 
ence of which he attaches no blame to the Southern people. For exam- 
ple — he considers some features of the administration of the separate 
coach laws abominable, yet frankly accepts the necessity for the laws 
themselves (pp. 70-72). Mr. Archer gives a running review of what he 
saw and heard in Louisville, Memphis, New Orleans, Montgomery, 
Birmingham and Charleston, with his impressions of customs and things. 
He has an interesting and analytical chapter on Mr. Washington and Mr. 
Du Bois, and finds the one a practical optimist and the other a rather 
pessimistic idealist. He describes Tuskegee and Hampton and pays 
high tribute to each, and has a word or so on prohibition, education and 
peonage. He then proceeds to "face the problem," and devotes some 
fifty-odd pages to a discussion of solutions and remedies. He takes issue 
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squarely with the dictum of his friend Mr. H. G. Wells, to whom he 
dedicates his book, that the only race problem is that created " by the 
almost insane arrogance and inhumanity of the Southern white man," 
and with the more mildly stated opinion of Professor Royce (pp. 197-8). 
He thinks that Sir Sydney Oliver sadly misses the mark in failing to 
recognize the fundamental differences between Jamaican and Southern 
conditions. 

Mr. Archer is not an optimist in this volume. He finds it impossible 
to accept Mr. Washington's basis of compromise — the cooperation of the 
two races in all industrial affairs, and the absolute separation in all 
things social. The four solutions which he considers are, the final extinc- 
tion of the negro, the Washington compromise, amalgamation, and segre- 
gation. He dismisses the first three, and leans decidedly to the last — 
to be accomplished through the creation of a negro state, on an equal 
footing with the other states of the Union. Those familiar with race 
problem discussions during the past fifteen or twenty years will at once 
recognize in Mr. Archer's proposition a plan which for a long time was 
persistently advocated by John Temple Graves. It would be idle to 
criticise it here. If we must include solutions in our discussions of an 
unsolvable problem, this one answers the purpose quite as well as another. 

Altogether, Mr. Archer has given us a readable and suggestive volume, 
free from cant, free from any holier-than-thou spirit, in all things honest, 
candid and fair. 



The Southern South. By Albert Bushnell Hart. (New York 
and London: D. Appleton & Co. 1910. Pp. 444.) 

He must be a capitous and querulous reader indeed, especially if a 
Southern man, who can traverse the pages of Professor Hart's book and 
maintain a spirit of hostile criticism. If he will bring to its perusal the 
same judicial frame of mind, the same honesty and candor, which charac- 
terize its writing, he will find but little just ground for fault-finding or 
complaint. And this testimony is the more gladly given because this 
reviewer has not hitherto found in Professor Hart's various criticisms 
of Southern life and conditions the same degree of appreciation of the 
difficulties which beset the Southern situation, the same comprehension 
of those conditions, the same kindly and sympathetic tone, which mark 
the present volume and serve to give it place in the first rank of writings 
critical and descriptive of the Southern states and people. 



